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readily. The bone-meal may be mixed with salt or it may be fed alone. It is probable that when the use of phosphate fertilizers becomes general, mineral deficiencies of this nature will disappear because the forage crops on soil well fertilized will contain sufficient phosphorus to supply the needs of the cows.
SWEET-CLOVER POISONING
Sweet-clover poisoning should not be grouped under poisonous plants, for it would give the impression that sweet clover is always dangerous forage for cattle. It is, under certain conditions. The publicity given to some cases of sweet-clover poisoning has led farmers to plow or abandon fields used for this crop. This is unfair to an excellent forage crop. The discussion of poisoning following the use of sweet clover will be of interest to any farmer who has experienced this trouble in his herd and also to anyone who is contemplating planting sweet clover.
Poisoning following the use of sweet clover refers to the hay only. No cases of poisoning have been reported when the cows are on the fresh green pasture. Cattle are poisoned because the hay is not properly cured. All moldy sweet-clover hay is not dangerous to feed, but certain species of molds may cause the hay to become poisonous. It is difficult to tell when the moldy hay is harmful to feed. Much of the moldy hay and silage does not hurt cattle at all. Ordinary observation is not sufficient to ascertain whether the moldy hay is poisonous. The extent of the mold is no indication of the unfitness'of the hay for feed. Some samples of poisonous hay do not look as bad as other moldy samples that are harmless. All moldy sweet-clover hay should be regarded with suspicion. As far as is known, molds of this sort have no effect on other hay crops.
Sweet-clover poisoning is considered a new disease. It is not contagious. Reports of this disease have been made in several of the northwest states, but it may occur in other states when sweet clover comes into general use as an impor-